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mitted milk to become an important item in the diet of most Western
peoples without at the same time becoming a major carrier of such
diseases as typhoid, tuberculosis, and undulant fever. Almost as revo-
lutionary in its consequences has been the development of techniques
of poisoning unwanted organisms. Today crops can be protected from
birds, rodents, snails, slugs, worms, aphids, mildews, etc.; domesticated
animals can be protected from ticks and other disease-transporting in-
sects; and men can be protected from lice, fleas, mosquitoes, flies, and
other disease-bearing creatures.

The development of techniques for injecting substances poisonous to
disease organisms into the blood stream to aid the human body in its
fight against those organisms has brought many diseases of man under
control. Against diseases that are transmitted by contact, effective tech-
niques of quarantine have been developed. Other diseases of man and
his animals have yielded to the technique of immunization, a procedure
by which the normal defenses of the body are artificially mobilized prior
to exposure to the disease itself. Less than a century ago smallpox, for
example, was practically universal with Western peoples; there was
hardly a face that did not bear the disfiguring scars of this disease. Today,
fairly widespread if still inadequate use of vaccination has made this
particular disease a rarity.

It must not be supposed, however, that the new science-based tech-
niques have given men final domination over the lower organisms. The
use of poisons to destroy plant and animal pests is limited by the fact
that most such poisons (including the much-publicized DDT) will harm
men as well as pests, that some pests develop an immunity to a poison,
and that as one pest is killed off another rises to take its place. Sterilization
by heat or by chemical means is effective where it can be employed;
but it is of course impossible for men to sterilize their entire environ-
ment. So far little headway has been made against the virus diseases; the
common cold, for example, is as common as ever. Bacteriologists suspect,
moreover, that new diseases, or new forms of old diseases, make their
appearance almost as rapidly as means of defense against old diseases are
discovered.1

1 Moreover, not all recent technological developments have contributed to im-
proved health. Some have had definitely adverse, if temporary, consequences. The
household plumbing of the last century, for example, was mainly lead pipe. It is
now known that lead is one of the most insidious of cumulative poisons. Food
preservation techniques, so vital to the growth of the modern city, have often had
adverse consequences to public health. The characteristic malnutrition of the poorer
classes of our Southern states is, for example, in part a consequence of the fact that
they now use corn that is commercially milled-a process that renders the corn
stable and prevents it from deteriorating but destroys essential food substances that
are retained in the old-fashioned method of milling.